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But on an afternoon like to-day's .she was
entirely at her ease. She had had a fight and, as
she thought, won it. She had been increasingly
uncomfortable during the last six months; now
that cause of that discomfort would be removed.
Then the weather was hot, which she greatly pre-
ferred. Then the Southeys were reputable people;
she had herself never read any of Mr. Southey's
long poems, but she knew that they were gener-
ally respected. What she liked was for the
Herries to be gracious and condescending to
families that were worthy of graciousness. The
Southeys, she thought, were really worthy.
Then Francis was happy here; he could here
indulge his ridiculous passion for literature;
and, although she only cared as to whether he
were happy or no because when he was unhappy
his sulkiness made her a little uncomfortable, yet,
in warm weather like this, she preferred that
everyone should pass a pleasant hour.

And lastly there was that little pushing
nonentity Judith, who had been this very day
told her place and at whom therefore it was
agreeable, once and again, to look.

All in all, Jennifer that afternoon was very
comfortable at the Southeys*. There would come
a day when, looking back, she saw that warm,
quiet afternoon as the beginning of all her trouble.

Mrs. Southey was the conversational one;
Mrs. Coleridge had a tendency to peevishness
(which you could understand, Jennifer lazily pon-
dered, if it were true that her husband was always
away from her and was a slave to opium . . .).